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THE LOST PLEIAD. 
Not in the sky, 
W here it was seen; 
Nor o’er the white tops of the glistering wave, 
Nor in the mansion of the hidden deep— 
However green, 
In its enamelled caves of mystery,— 
Shall the bright watcher have 
A place, nor once again proud station keep. 


Gone, Gone! 

Oh! never more to cheer 

The mariner, who holds his course alone, 

Ou the Atlantic, thro’ the weary night, 

When the waves turn to watchers and do sleep, 
Shall it appear, 

With the sweet fixedness of certain light, 
Shining upon the shut eye of the blue deep. 


Oh! when the shepherd on Chaldea’s hills 
Watching his flocks— 

Shall look in vain for thy pale beam to come 
And warn him home— 

And fall asleep upon the sky-kiss’d rocks, 
How shall he wake when dewy silence fills 
‘The scene, to wonder at the weight of night—— 
thro’ her blessed melHlowness distills, 
The quietude that never dwells with light. 


Vain, Vain! 

Oliess than vain, shaii he look forth, ~ 

The sailor from his bark-- 

(Howe’er the North = 
Doth raise his certain lamp when tempests lower) 
To catch the light of the lost star again— 

The weary hour, 

Shall be to him more weary, when the dark 

Fails to display the lone flame on the tower. 


A strain—a mellow strain 

Of parting music fill’d the earth and sky: 
The stars lamenting in unborrowed pain, 
That one of the selectest ones must die, 

The brightest of their train! 

Aias! it is the destiny— 

The shortest lived are loveliest, 

And like yor full orb shooting down the sky 
Are always brightest when about to fly 
From the lone spot they blest! 


SELECT TALES. 


{From the London Forget Me Not. |} 
TERENCE O’°FLAHERTY. 
By a Modern Pythagorean. 


The deil cam fiddlin’ through the town, 
And danced awa wi’ th’ exciseman. 


Burns. 

Now, if you will just hold your tongue for a short 
space, I shall tell you all about Terence O'Flaherty, 
the little red-headed tailor, who lived down in Kilran- 
dy, just as you pass the door of Dermot Reilly, and 
get upon the common. | shall tell:you all about him 
and his cross-tempered wife Judy; and how he snuff- 
ed and chatted, end drank poteen with the ould ene- 
my; and how he made the devil a pair of buckskin 
breeches, and at last got rid of his wife, and lived 
happily till he died—if he be indeed dead, which is 
the wali thing concerning him which I don’t know 
any thing about. 

Well, then, it happened one winter day, about 11 
o'clock at night, that Judy ‘had gone to bed, and left 
Terence sitting upon the shop-board, patching a pair 
of corduroy breeches belonging to Father O’Phelim, 
the parish priest. Now you must know that, before 
turning inte roost, Judy had a-bit of a row with the 


tailor, and had lent him a thump on the side of the 
head with a large three-cornered-potatoe, which made 
his eyes to water, but whether it was the potatoe, or 
_astiff glass of whiskey he had taken just before, that 
made them to water, I’m sure I do not know. ‘*Och- 

on!” said Terence, as he stitched away at Father O’- 
Phelim’s breeches, “my case is a plaguy bad one,— 
and I am all in a bother what to do.” | 

“As you say, your case is bad enough,” spake some 
one nigh at hand; and, on raising his eyes from his 
work, whom did Terence see but a good-looking, 
dark-faced, elderly gentleman, dressed in black, and 
having Dutch spectacles upon his nose, seated oppo- 
site to him, with his elbows leaning upon the shop- 
board, his chin supported upon his hands, and his 
ayes fixed upon O'Flaherty? | 

‘‘My case, an plaise your honor, is bad enough in 
all conscience,” quoth Terence, ‘but I am afraid it 
must stand as it is, as there is no help for it at all.” 

‘That is as may be hereafter,” observed the stran- 


ger. “I know better than you do yourself that you 
| are as thoroughly henpecked as any man in Ireland.” 


‘And that’s as true a thing as ever was spoken,” 


| 


said ‘Terence. 
‘‘And then your wife—’ 
“Atrah, now, plaise your worship, don’t say any 


| thing about her, for she sleepsin the next room, and 
she will hear every word that comes out of your 


mouth.” 

*‘Ah, there you go!” replied the gentleman. “I 
wonder, tailor O’Flaherty, you aren't ashamed of 
yourself. Devil a word dare you utter above your 
breath. Throw off this foolish bondage and be your- 
self again:—can’t you speak, man?” 

But Terence was as dumb as a fish, and, instead of 
answering the worthy ould gentleman, he began to 
mope and sigh Jike a quaker, and looked as melancho- 
? ." if he were a parson saying the service over the 

ead. 

“Did you hear what [ was saying, tailor?” deman- 
ded the gentleman again. 

“O yes I did,” quoth Terence, “but my wife—” 

‘“*Pugh!—pack your wife to the devil, can’t you?” 

wish she were there, from the bottom of my 
sowl,” said O’F laherty. 

Now, it would have done your heart good to see 
how the stranger looked when he heard these words. 
He took Terence by the hand, and shook him so hard 
that the tears started from his finger ends, and he 
thought himself in purgatory, or in a worser place. 

‘Well, tailor, I am glad to hear you say so, blood 
and wounds! I am; and it is for the purpose of rid- 
ding you of Judy that I am here.” So spoke the 
ould gentleman, and Terence, for verv joy, threw his 
arms around him,and hugged him as if he had been 
his grandfather. ; 

‘Och! if it be that your reverence has come about, 
you are sure the most worthiest carrater in all Kil- 
randy; and I will follow you to the world’s end, ‘and 
drink your health every day of the year, and every 
hour of the day.” 


Now, what think you the ould gentleman did? He 


and a phial of red ink, and a pen: and when he had 
done this, he dipped the pen in the ink and gave it to 
Terence, and told him to write his name in a partic- 
ular part of the book, which he pointed to with bis 
finger. 


took from his side pocket a small blank paper book, 


But when Terence was going to do this, he sud- 
denly recollected that he could not write a single let- 
ter: but the stranger told him it was no matter, for 
his mark would do as well. So Terence made his 
mark; and when he had made it he inquired if there 
was any thing more to be done. 

‘There is nothing more,” said the gentleman, “‘but 
to make my breeches as fast as you can.” 

«What breeches, an plaise your honour?’’ axed O’- 
Flaherty. 

“Now, Terence, aren’t you a downright blockhead 

not to kaow what you have put your mark to? Don’t 
you see you have engaged to make me a pair of buck- 
skins, on condition that I free you from your wife? and 
don’t you see farther, that if you break the contract 
your sow! becomes mine forever?’ 
‘ Ah, you are a rum one!*’said Terence, shaking 
his head, and smiling good-humouredly at the stran- 
ger. ‘But no matter--I shall make you such a pair 
of buckskins as Counsellor O’Connell might be proud 
to stuff his legs into. But, remember, you are to do 
for Judy. If you fail to give her asnoozer, you shall 
neither get my sow] nor the breeches: recollect that, 
your honor.” 

‘Never fear,” said the ould gentleman, sure as 
I ama christian you may depend on me—indeed you 
may, Terence O'Flaherty.” 

“Your very appearance,” rejoined Terence—for 
the cratur would always be talking—‘‘proclaims you 
a Christian. If all Christians were like you, your 
honour, this world would be a plaisant place to live 
in; but, by J—” 

“Will you not hold that tongue of yours?” said the 
ould gentleman, in a terrible passion, as Terence ut- 
tered the last word of hissentence. ‘I tell you, O'- 
Flaherty what it is—if you presume to swear again 
in my presence, by the powers, I shall] cut you forev- 
er: and Judy shall hang like a millstone around your 
neck as long as you live. Whatthe deuce! can’t you 
converse without having recourse to the damnable 
and unchristian habit of profane swearing?” When 
Terence heard this he thought the ould man was go- 
ing to kick up a row, and he fell down upon his knees 
and begged his pardon; but, while he did this, he 
could not help thinking that his reverence was not 60 
averse to hear himself a-swearing as he was to hear 
other people. 

“Then, without spaiking a word, the tailor went 
to his chest, and brought out three or four pieces of 
good buckskin, which he had purchased some weeks 


of his new customer, and began to work in sober 
eurnest. And while he was working, the gentleman 
sat opposite to him, sometimes whistling addy Ca- 
rey, sometimes humming snatches of songsin an out- 
landish lingo, and sometimes chatting upon indiffer- 
ent subjects. As for Terence, poor child, his brain 
was not much given to the sin of thinking; and for a 
time he abstained from any sort of indulgence in this 
| respect. But, notwithstanding all this, he could not 
so far get rid of his senses as to give over reflecting 
upon the circumstances he was placed in, and upon 
the carrater of the worthy stranger who had so oppor- 
tunely come to his assistance. As soon, therefore, 
as his ideas were somewhat settled, he began to wor- 
der how his honour had got into the house. 


= 


There was another thing which bothered him not 


before from Mr. Murphy O'Leary, the cloth-merch- 
ant, at the Cove of Cork. And he took the measure . 
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a little, and it was this: that before an hour had gone 
by, the buckskins he was working at were nearly fin- 
ished. But thegreatest wonder of all was, that the 
thread with which he commenced never grew short- 
er. It remained the same, and looked as if it could 
stitch all the breeches in Ireland ten times over.— 
However, these things, although they surprised, gave 
him no sort of uneasiness: he looked upon the whole 
affair as a miracle; and he had seen miracles perform- 
ed fifty times ere now, by Father O’Phelim, the par- 
ish priest. 

While he was reflecting in this manner, the ould 
entleman offered him a pinch of snuff, and axed him 
ow he liked it. “Och! an plaise your honour,” quoth 

Terence, “‘it is just excellent; but, plague take me, 
if I don’t think it smells confoundedly of brimstone.” 
Nor did the stranger’s goodness end here, for he soon 
brought a bottle and glass from his side pocket, and 
placing them upon the shop-board, desired the tailor 
to pledge him a thimble full. O’Flaherty was not 
the boy to refuse sucha challenge; and he swallowed 
at one gulp, a bumper of the liquor, which, much to 
his heart’s content, proved to be excellent poteen.— 
‘Now, get done with your work,” said the gentle- 
man, after clearing a glass to the health of the tailor. 
‘*That I will, your honor,” answered Terence; and 
he sowed at such a furious rate as never was heard 
of since the days of O’Brien the Great, or Phineas 
O’Donachy, the first king of Munster. So rapid was 
the motion of his needle that it was invisible even to 
himself; and he worked more bya kind of diabolical 
frenzy than by the mere efforts of his own free will. 

I do net know whether it was the whiskey which 

had taken to Terence’s head, but sure enough, when 
ever he happened to look at his ould friend, he saw 
something about him that put him all ina puzzle.— 
His eyes—that is, the ould gentleman’s—which were 
naturally as brown as the bog of Allan, seemed to 
glare like burning coals. ‘What can this mean?” 
said Terence: “sure my brain is getting muzzy, or 
there is something odd about your honour’s eyes.” 

“Och! Terence, you cre a sad fool, ’ spoke his ho- 

nour—‘‘can’t you mind your work, and be done with 
it?” So the tailor once more set himself a-going,—_ 
and in three minutes the buckskins were completed. 
“Now, O'Flaherty,” said the stranger,“ you must 
put on them there things, and we shall havea comfor- 
table glass afterwards.” 
‘sPlaise your reverence, I have no objections to the 
glass; but rot meif I wear the breeches.” 
“You must put them on; Terence: I insist upon it, 
you must.” 
I never 
swered the tailor. 
“Then,” said the other, “there is an end of the bu- 
siness. I shall leave youto your wife, and she shall 
torment you, both in this world and in the next; so 


get out of purgatory if I do!’, an- 


havea care of your conscience, ‘T'erence O’F laher-| 


This threat had the effect it was intended to have. 
Terence put on the breeches as he was commanded 
andset about assisting his comrade to empty the 
whiskey-bottle of its contents. 

Of a truth, they were not longin doing this. Glass 
after glass disappeared like magic, andthe spirits of 
both got up to such a pitch, that nothing would serve 
them but they must sing songs and tell stories, till 
the very roof resounded with the echoes of their voi- 
ces. Judy must have been ina devil of a snooze 
not to hear them; and it would have been well for 
her had she been snoozing still, poor sowl, as you will 
see before [am done with my story. Terence, in 
truth, forgot there was such a cratur in the world, 
which was a thing he had not done since he was join- 
ed to’her in the holy bonds of matrimony by Father 
O’Phelim, in the parish church of Kilrandy. He was 
thinking upon something else al] the time:—he was 
thinking of the good poteen that stood before him, 

and praying to the ‘saints that it wight last forever 
andever. | 

But while he was thinking upon this with all his 
might, it did not escape him that there was some- 
thing devilish queer about the ould gentleman. Those 
Juminous eye:, which formerly struck his observa- 
tion, now appeared more luminous than ever. They 


were like cats’ eyes or owls’ eyes, when them ani- 


mals prow] in the dark, and they cast such a dazzling 
glitter upon the tailor as well nigh to deprive him of 
his own. Nor was this all; for, whenever the stran- 
ger was highly tickled with any thing that Terence 
said, there was heard a rustling and wagging, back- 
wards and forwards, as if something beneath the ta- 
ble swept the floor. y 

‘Och! your honor, what can that be that makes 
such a noise at your feet?” 

**Say nothing about it, Terence,” quoth the ould 
man; ‘‘it isonly my tail, which has got a bad habit of 
moving itself when I am well plaised.” 

“Your tail!” said Terence, laughing heartily. “Ah, 
I have found you out at last. Now i will wager you 
any thing you have got cioven feet as well as a tail.” 

“In good truth have J,” said his honour; as you 
may see with your own eyes.” And he lifted up his 
feet, and showed them to the tailor; and they were as 
cloven as any cow or sheep in the country-side. 

You will perhaps suppose that Terence was fright- 
ened at all this; but devil a bit: he thought the joke 
amighty good one; and putting his finger to his nose, 
and winking slyly, and giving a facetious nod and 
smile, he Jet the ould gentleman understand that he 
knew all about him. 

“Aha! you area sly one,” quoth he: “I said so at 
first, but you see I have discovered you; and you 
sha’n’t stir from this house till you have played mea 
tune upon your fiddle, forl am sure you carry one 
about you.” . 

‘*You shall not want for a tune,” spoke his rever- 
ence; ‘‘but I think a dance would be no bad accom- 
paniment. Suppose we rouse up Judy; and you and 
she will dance a twosome reel, while I furnish the 
music?”’ 

‘“Botheration, no! that will never do,” answered 
O'Flaherty; ‘‘but if you will just let me dance a horn- 
pipe by myself, in the first place, you and Judy may 
dance to purgatory by yourselves afterwards—an it 
plaise your honour.” 

““Well, then, Terence,” said the ould man, “I take 
you at your word; and J’m sure you’l] bless me for it 
as long as you live.” And he brought out his fiddle, 
and struck up a hornpipe; and Terence danced to it 
upon his own shop-board, veaping up like a lunatic, 
till his crown struck the roof, and shaking the room 
like thunder; while his reverence stood upon the floor 
playing the fiddle, stamping delightedly with his clo- 
ven feet, and wagging his tail in all directions in long 
spiral turns. Nor wasthis all; for, nosooner did Te- 
rence begin to dance, than his scissors, and needles, 
and goose, and smvothing-board, did the same thing. 
Their example was followed by the poker and tongs, 
and,at last, by all the furniture in the apartment.— 
The whole were dancing, both the living and the dead; 
and the longer they danced, the more violent and un- 
ruly their gesticulations became. 

But och, what a pity! this fine party was in a mo- 
ment blown up by Judy, who suddenly opened the 
door of her own room, and popped her meagre, ill- 
natured face into the shop. Allat once the music 
stopped: Terence leaped down alarmed from the shop- 
board, and poker, tongs, and furniture, tumbled head- 
long to the ground. There was not a sow! in the 
room who preserved a particle of. coolness except the 
ould gentleman, who kept his temper and spirits mar- 
velously well, and neither showed any signs of fear 
nor passion. I need not tell you that when Judy 
saw all these pretty goings-on she was mightily bam- 
boozled. She did not know what to make of it, and 
gazed like a stuck pig upon the scene which lay be- 
fore her. But shesoon made up her mind how to 
act, and, laying hold of the poker, she advanced to 
Terence with the intention, uo doubt, of letting the 
light of day into his numskull. Terence, like a wise 
man, slunk behind his honour, and lefl him to bear 
the first bront of the engagement; and, when Judy 
came on, the ould gentleman kept between her and 
her husband, and saved the tailor’s skin from what- 
ever compliments were charitably intended. for it.— 
But this would not do for Judy, who swore by the 
rowley-powley and the tumbling Tom, that if she 
could’n’t have her wil! of the one she would have it 
,of theother. So she struck the worthy ould manan 
infernal whack on one side of the sconce; ‘but he on- 


ly laughed at it—and so did Terence; for a long black 


horn sprouted out from the gentleman's head, at the 
very spot where he received the blow. Judy was 
not slow in repeating the compliment upon the other 
side, whena second horn, precisely the same as the 
first came instantly forth. As for the blows, they 
did not harm him a bit; and he laughed them off as if 
he had been struck by a feather. 


When Judy saw this, she smelt a rat; she smoked 
his reverence, and thought it would be no ways in- 
consistent with her valour to sound a parley, and, if 
possible, make a safe retreat. Poor sow], she got 
alarmed; for the gentleman had not only a couple of 
horns stuck out from his head, but his eyes, as they 
shone through the glasses of his spectacles, were 
like red-hot iron;and, in addition, she perceived for 
the first time, that he had a long tail, and was clo- 
ven-footed. ‘Saint Peter,-help me now!” said she; 
for as sure as,my name is Judy O'Flaherty, you 
are the devil himself; and the sooner I take my- 
self off from you the better.” When she spoke 
these words, she made towards her own room, in 
the hope of getting fairly in, and of bolting his re- 
verence and her husband as fairly out. But the 
ould gentleman was too quick for her, for he pla- 
ced himself opposite to the door; Terence still kee- 
ping his station comfortably at his back. Then 
he began again to play upon the fiddle; and Judy, 
in spite of her teeth, got into the middle of the 
floor, and commenced dancing about in all directions, 
as if she were bewitched. And no sooner had she 
begun to dance, than Terence did the same thing; 
andthe poker, the tongs and the rest of the fur- 
niture, recommenced their old pranks, and danced 
as briskly as at first! In vain did Judy weep, and 
shriek, and tear her hair in agony; she was com- 
pelled to dance; there was no help for her pitiful 
case: dance she must, by hook and crook, so long 
worship—God bless him!—played upon his 

e. 

‘‘Now, Terence,” said the ould gentleman, after 
a little time, “will you open the door, and Judy and 
T will take a dance by ourselves in the open air?— 
But see, my dear child, that you keep to the house, 
and don’t be following after us.” 


Now, when Judy heard this, she got more alarmed 
than ever, and prayed to Terence, as he valued her 
sowl, not to do what his reverence desired him; but 
Terence, as he valued her sow! a frosted potatoe, and 
he opened the door in the twinkling of aneye. Out 
then passed the ould geutleman playing upon the fid- 
dle, and out after him went Judy, tearing her cheeks 
and dancing, in the extreme of terror and amazement. 
As soon as they were out, Terence stood at the door 
to observe whither they were bound. It was moon- 
light; and he saw them first dance down his potatoe 
garden, which stood in the front of the house; then 
they got into the bog beyond it; but where they went 
after that he could not tell, for they soon melted in 
the gloom of night; and the sound of the fiddle and 
Judy’s shrieks shortly afterwards dissolved in the 
distance. But before they had gone too far to be 
heard, he was reminded of the buckskin breeches he 
had on, and called aloud to inquire if his reverence 
would not take them alongwithhim. ‘‘Och! no, Te- 
rence: keep them to yourself, and wear them, like a 
good boy—and my blessing be with you."" Such was 
the answer of the worthy ould gentleman who danc- 
ed away with the wife of Terence O’Flaherty. 


On hearing this, and being assured of his riddance, 
Terence laughed himself to death with joy; and tum- 
bling into bed, clothes and all, he slept soundly till 
the light of morning, peering in at his window, awa- 
kened him. The first thing he did was to look for 
his wife, lest the gentleman might have got tired of 
her, and she might have taken it into her head to 
come back; but no Judy was to be seen, dead or alive. 
He then began to examine whether he still had on 
the buckskin breeches which he made for his rever- 
ence, but they were gone too; and he found to his 
surprise, that instead of them. he had got on the cor- 
duroy breeches of Father O’Phelim. How this hap 
pened, neither the tailor himself,nor any man, wo- 
man, or child, in Kilrandy ever could tell, but so it 
is;; and I give the story as it was related to me bv 
Terence’s own mosth. He gaveit as his own opi: - 
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“Montalba. Youth! ask me not, Onmy bare head—what reck’d it?--There was joy 
| But listen!—{ drew near my own fair home; Within, and revelry; the festive lamps For our next arabs in Palermo’s walls. 
c There was no light along its walls, no sound Were streaming from each turret, and gay songs, The se bell! emember! 
J Of bugle pealing from the watch-tower’s height I’ th’ stranger’s tongue, made mirth. ‘They little deem’d : = . . 

At my approach, although my trampling steed Who heard their melodies!—but there are thoughts The third act embraces scenes between Vittoria 
f Made the earth ring: yet the wide gates were thrown Best nurtured in the wild; there are dread vows |jand Eribert, Constance and Raimond, &c. when the 
> All open.—Then my heart misgave me first, Known tothe mountain-echoes.— Procida! latter determines to preserve his betrothed at al] haz- 
‘ And on the threshold of my silent hall Call on the outcast when revenge is nigh. he fi t svene in this act is occupied wi h 

i paused a moment, and the wind swept bv Procida. I knew a young Sicilian, one whose heart al 
, With the same deep and dirge-like tone which pierced Should be all fire On that most ilty da festival given by Betbert, 56 ponear of Oe HUPhials to 
My soul e’en now.—I call’d—my struggling voice rtyr'd C i take place, uniting himself with Vittoria. In the 
s Cone nomasieorey to my wife’s, my children’s, names; Of the land’s knighthood perish’d; he, of whom midst of the festival. and just as the Viceroy is per- 
a And wildly 7 deeat At wore my failing strength, I speah, a weeping boy, whose innocent tears suading Vittoria to the altar, a tumult is heard witb- 
. wildly:zu —And they were there. Melted a thousand hearts that dared riot aid, out, Vittoria throws off her bridal wreath, and the 
Raimond. And wasall well? Stood by the scaffold; with extended arms, conspirators rush in, and the conflict 
it Montalba. __ AY, well!—for death is well, Calling upon his father, whose last look The fourth act ultimates in rendering Rai- 
And they were all at rest!—I see them yet, | Turn’d full on him its parting agony. 
" Pale in their innocent beauty, which had fuil’d _ That father’s blood gush’d o’er him!—and the boy mond a traitor to his father and the victors, in con- 
_ ‘To stay th’ assassin’s arm!” | Then dried his tears, and, with a kindling eye, — : 
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ion, that the thing was done by a miracle, and I am 
free to confess that this is my opinion likewise. 

There isnomething else which I must mention;— 
and it is this,a report of Judy O’Flaherty having 
been seen three months after, in company with a cor- 
poral of the Connaught rangers, who was seen lurk- 
ing about the house the very night she danced away 
with che ould gentleman. But I don’t believe any 
of them things; and, how, in the name of the saints, 
could I? seeing that Terence swore upon his Bible 
that he saw her go off in the way I have circumstan- 
tially related. A!lI have got to say is, that if she 
really danced off in this manner, there is no great 
likelihood that we shall ever see her again in Kilran- 
dy; and, for the sake of poor Terence and my story, 
T hope we never may. 


FEMALE LITERATURE. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE VESPERS OF PALERMO. 
A Tragedy, by Mrs. Hemans 

We have already said that it was our intention to 
make our readers familiar with the most beautiful] 
passages of Mrs. Heman’s productions. She is at 
present the first poetess in the world, a woman of a no- 
ble nature, fullof high-hearted imaginingsand glow- 
ing thoughts. Every female who has the slightest 
pretentions to literary taste and intelligence, should be 
able to converse correctly of Mrs Hemans, and her 
productions. It betrays an indifference as to the 
character and mind of the sex, and an apathy in re- 
gard to* the intellectual attributes of woman, highly 


discreditable ina female to be ignorant of a matter 


in which she should take such deep and lasting in- 
terest. Most of our fair readers have communed 
with this gifted spirit, by means of numerous minor 
productions, published very generally in the epheme- 
ral periodicals, or newspaper productions of the day. 


‘Some of these triflesare assuredly of surpassing beau- 


ty, but ofa necessity they cannot develope the deep 


fonts of inspiration and the strong energy of mind 


so admirably pourtrayed in our author's longer pro- 
ductions. There is also an affectation in many of 
the former, which detracts in a great measure from 
their striking merits. . Most of them have been writ- 
ten in haste for some of the English Magazines, and 
that revision and retouching which should invariably 
be devoted toa finished production, has been neglect- 


The other characters of any note are Vittoria th® 
widow of a deceased nobleman, and Anselmo, a 
Jew. The first act opens with a meeting of the Si- 
cilian peasants, among whom is Procida, disguised as 
aprilgrim. He renders tumultuous their murmurs 
against the acts of the oppressors and nurtures in 
their bosoms a hope and a desire for vengeance.— 
The first scene which brings Raimond and Constance 
to converse together, takes place on the sea-shore 
when the following conversation is held 


“Constance. There is a shadow far within your eye, 
Which hath of late been deepening. You were wont 
Upon the clearness of your open brow 
‘lo wear a brighter spirit, shedding round 
Joy like our southern sun. Is it not well, 

If some dark thought be gathering o’er my soul, 
To hide it from affection. Why is this, 
My Raimond, why is this? 

Raimond. Oh! from the dreams 
Of youth, sweet Constance, hath not manhood stil} 
A wild and stormy wakening?—They depart, 
Light after light, our glorious visions fade, 

The vaguely beautiful! till earth, unveil’d, 

Lies pale around; and life’s realities 

Press on the soul, from its unfathom’d depth 
Rousing the fiery feelings, and proud thoughts, 

In all their fearful strength!—’Tis ever thus, 

And doubly so with me; for I awoke 

With high aspirings, making it a curse 

To breathe where nobler minds are bow'd, as here. 
—Tobreathe:—It is not breath!” 


To give effect to a midnight meeting of the patri- 
ots, Vittoria is induced by Brocids to appear among 
the conspirators. Previous to the meeting, she thus 
apostrophises the shade of her lamented lord. 


“Vittoria. Why should! fear?—-Thou wilt be with me’ 
thou, 
Th’ immortal dream and shadow of my soul, 
Spirit of him I love! that meet’st me still 
In Joneliness and silence; in the noon 
Of the wild night, and in the forest-depths, 
Known but to me; for whom thou giv’st the winds 
And sighing leaves a cadence of thy voice, 
Till my heart faints with that o’erthrilling joy: 
— Thou wilt be with me there, and lend my lips 
Words, fiery words, to flush dark cheeks withsham ec 
That thou art unavenged!” 


The scene which takes place among the assembled 
chiefs and peasants in the forest a short time after, is 
one of the most vivid and thrilling throughout the po- 
em. We subjoin a larger portion of it. | 


“Enter Montatsa, Guino, and other Sictaans. 
Procida. Welcome, my brave associates!—We can 


, And a proud flush on his young cheek, look’d up 


To the bright heaven.—Doth he remember still 
That bitter hour? 

Second Sicilian. He bearsa sheathless sword! 
---Call on the orphan when revenge is nigh. 


Proeida. Our band shows gallantly---but there are men 
Who should be with us now, had they not dared 
In some wild moment of festivity : 
4 To give their full hearts way, and breathe a wish 
“For freedom!—and some traitor—it might be 
A breeze perchance—bore the forbidden sound 
To Eribert.—so they must die—uniless © 
Fate (who at times is wayward) should select 
Some other victim first!—But have they not 
Brothers or sons among us? 


Guido. Look on me! 
I have a brother, a young high-soul’d boy, 
And beautiful as a sculptor’s dream, with brow 
That wears, amidst its dark rich curls, the stamp 
Of inborn nobleness. In truth, he is 
A glorious creature!—But his doom is seal’d 
With their’s of whom you spoke; andI have knelt— 
—Ay, scorn me not! ‘twas for his life—I knelt 
E’en at the viceroy’s feet, and he put on 
That heartless laugh of cold malignity 
We know so well, and spurn’d me.---But the stain 
Of shame like this, takes blood to wash it off, 
And thus it shall be cancell’d!---Call on me, 
When the stern moment of revenge is nigh. 


Procida. I call upon thee now! ‘The land’s high soul 
Is roused, and moving onward, like a breeze 
Or a swift sunbeam, kindling nature's hues 
To deeper life before it. In his chains, 

The peasant dreams of freedom!---Ay, "tis thus 

Oppression fans th’ imperishable flame 

ith most unconscious hands.---No praise be her’s 

For what she blindly works!--- When slavery’s cup 
- O’erflows its bounds the creeping poison, meant 

To dull our senses, through each burning vein 

Pours fever, lending a delicious strength 

To burst man’s fetters---and they shall be burst: 

1 have hoped, when hope seemed frenzy; but a power 

Abides in human will, when bent with strong 

Unswerving energy on one greataim, — 

To make and rule its fortunes!---I have been 

A wanderer in the fulness of my years, 

A restless pilgrim of the earth and seas, 

Gathering the generous thoughts of other lands, 

Toaid our holy cause. And aid is near: 

But we must give the signal. Now, before 

The majesty of yon pure Heaven, whose eye 

Is on our hearts, whose righteous-.arm befriends 

The arm that strikes for freedom; speak! decree 

The fate of our oppressors. 

Montalba. Let them fall 
When dreaming least of peril!---When the heart, 
Basking in sunny pleasure, doth forget 
That hate may smile, but sleeps not.---Hide the sword 
With a thick veil of myrtle, and in halls 


F ; share Of banqueting, where the full wine-cup shines 
ed Not rye a with 4 longe rpoems. They The wolf's wild freedom here!--Th’ oppressor’s haunt Red in the festal torch-light; meet we there, 
are eloquent offerings upon the shrine of the muses, Is not ’midst rocks andcaves. Are weall met? ‘ And bid them welcome to the feast of death. 


and in the language of a foreign critic, “have given 
a peculiar character to the age.” “The Vespers of 
Palermo” is a poem of high merits, perhaps as much 
so as any other emanating from the same source.— 
It is a tragedy, but not written with an end to rep- 
resentation. The tale isthat of an oppressed peo- 
ple devising means to emancipate themselves from 
the bonds oftyranny. Interblended with this gener- 
al plot are several pathetic little narratives which un- 
fold the devoted character of woman, and come di- 
rectly home tothe heart. The principal dramatis 
persone are Count di Procida, an exile from his 
paternal dominions, and the avenger of Sicilian 
wrangs—Raimond di Procida, his son, and the lover 
of Constance who is a sister to Eribert, the tyrant 
and enemy of Sicilv—Montalba, asicilian nobleman, 


who thus beautifully expresses his motive for ven- 
geance. | 


Sicilians. All, all! 

Procida. The torch-light, sway’d by every gust, 
But dimly shows your features.-- Where is he 
Who from his battles had return’d to breathe 
Once more, without acorslet, and to meet 
The voices, and the footsteps, and the smiles, 
Blent with his dreams of home?—Of that dark tale 
The rest is known to vengeance!--Art thou here, 
With thy deep wrongs and resolute despair, 
Childless Montalba? | 


Montalba (advancing.) He is at thy side. 
Call on that desolate father, in the hour 
When his revenge is nigh. 


Procida. Thou, too, come forth, 
From thine own halls an exile!-—Dost thou make 
The mountain-fastnesses thy dwelling still, 

WV hile hostile banners, o’er thy rampart walls, 
Wave their proud blazonry? 

First Sicilian. Even so. | stood 
Last night before my own ancestral towers 
An unknown outcast, while the tempest beat 


At this juncture the thrilling voice ofthe youthful 
Raimond breaks forth withthe exclamation of “must 
innocence and guilt, perish alike?” Heis overruled by 
Montalba, and consequently leaves the assembly 
with indignation. Vittoria then enters, and is receiv- 
ed with shouts and the signal of attack is thus de- 
termined. 


oe Even so, the Vesper-bell, whose deep-toned 
ea 

Is heard o’er land and wave. Part of our band, 
Wearing the guise of antic revelry, 

Shall enter, as in some fantastic pageant 

The halls of Eribert; and atthe hour 

Devoted to the sword’s tremendous task, 

I follow with the rest.---The Vesper-bell! 

That sou nd shall wake th’ avenger; for "tis come, 
The time when power isin a voice, a breath, 

To burst the spell which bound us. But the night 
Is waning, with her stars, which, one by one, 


sequence of his endeavors to preserve Constance— 
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She in vain petitions and offers herself a sacrifice for 
his preservation. He is brought before the counsel, 
who pronounce him guilty, and as his father pronoun- 
ces his doom of death the act closes. The fifth act 
Speci Raimond in prison, when his father enters. 
he strong parental feeling of Procida, and the no- 
ble devotion of his son, are here exquisitely pour- 
trayed. In oneof the subsequent scenes, and ofi’the 
day appointed for the execution of Raimond, the pa- 
triots are attacked, and such is the eloquent strain in 
which he indulges on being informed of this. | 
Raimond, (starti ‘ 
) They are gone forth! my fa 
All, all Palermo’s youth!—No! one is left, 
Shut out from glory’s race!—-They are gone forth! 
—Ay! now the soul of battle is abroad, 
It burns upon the air!—The joyous winds 


Are tossing warrior’s plumes, the proud white foam 
Of battles roaring billows!--On my sight 

The vision bursts--it maddens! ’tis the flash, 

The lightning-shock of lances, and the cloud 

Of rushing arrows, and the broad full blaze 

Of helmets from the sun! The very steed 

With his majestic rider glorying shares 

The hour’s stern joy, and waves his floating mane 
Asa triumphant banner!—Such things are 

Even now--and I am here! 


The Sicilians are flying before the enemy when or- 
ders are received to free the prisoners. Raimond is 
freed, and as the Sicilians are flying tumultuously to- 
wards the gates of Palermo, Raimond appears in the 
gate-way armed, and carrying a banner— he ex- 
claims: 
“Raimond. Back, back, I say! ye men of Sicily! 

All is not lost!) Oh shame!—A few brave hearts 

In such acase, ere now, have set their breusts 

Against the rush of thousands, and sustain’d, 

And made the shock recoil.—Ay, man, free man, 

Still to be call’d so, hath achieved such deeds 

As heaven and earth have marvell’d at; and souls 

Whose spark yet slumbers with the days to come, 

Shall burn te hear: transmitting brightly thus 

Freedom from race to race!—back! or prepare 

Amidst your hearths, your bowers, your very shrines, 

To bleed and die in vain!—Turn, follow me! ~ 

Conradin, Conradin!—for Sicily 

His high spirit fights! —Remember Conradin! 

begin to rally around him.) 
Ay, this is well!—Now tollow me, and charge!” 


The two, succeeding scenes are taken up with a 
fieldof battlein which Raimond is wounded, but 
comes off a conqueror. Constance comes forward 
just as Raimond is dying, but not too late to receive 
his last breath, and know the stain cf dishonour 
washed from his name. A moment more and the 
spirit of the young victor is with God. Constance 
fails distracted upon his corpse devouring it with ca- 
resses, and as Procida contemplates the body of his 
son, with similarly convulsive grief, the curtain falls. 

This isa brief history of the principal events re- 
corded in this tragedy. All of them are deeply and 
exquisitely touched with an elevated wand of poetic 
inspiration, as our extracts will show. We know 
of nothing so creditable to female genius among mo- 
dern productions. Miss Landon and Miss Baillie 
have each their peculiar merits. In the first there is 
much fervour and prettiness, in the last strong ener- 

yofmind. In neither, however, is there such mor- 
al sublimity, deep pathos, and exquisite colouring as 
in the compositions of Mrs. Hemans. We shall no- 
tice the **Forest Sanctuaay”’ hereafter, and then, un- 
less some of our gifted correspondents will take upon 
themselves the task, we shall speak of the “Improvis- 
atrice.”’ and other creditable poems of L. E. L. the 
Sappho of Britain. _ ASMODEUS. 


THE CABINET. 


THE MINSTREL’S FAREWELL. 
BY MISS AKIN. 


Away! away! your voice is vain, 
It wins me not to your haint again; 
We have met in bower and festal train, ; 
Where wasthe light should have gladden’d me then? 
Awav—awayv—ye eome to gaze 
On the faded wreck of other days, 
Quenchi’d is the Minstrel’s soul of fire, 
For the breath of the grave is on his lyre, 
Feeble and wild its murmuring, 
Tis the hand of death that sweeps the string, 


1 have cross’ your path ye sons of gold, 
Your lip was scorn and your brow was cold, 
I saw the bright and lovely of earth 

Circle the shrine in your halls of mirth, 

And riches froin isle and ocean afar, 
Gathered beneath the golden star, * 

I stood alone, unlov’d unblest, 

Where was @ link for the minstrel’s breast? 
Not with the bright and witching and fair, 
Al: no—-no home for the stranger there——- 
Then came a voice on the night wind borne, 
Then was a voice on the breezy morn; 
‘Come! where we sweep with pinions free 
O’er the wide fields of fertility 

That lie beneath the nocntide ray 

Basking the dream of being away; 

Come, to the spirit of the wood, 

Chained in its cypress solitude, 

Come, where the ocean wave fiercely driven 
Meets the red bolt ere launched from its heaven”’— 


I have read the Jesson that nature weaves 

In the bud and blight of the forest leaves, 

I have met the form that rides on the storm 

And tink’d with the pine tree that lightnings deform, 
Paused at the rush and roar of old ocean, _ 

Hung on the rocks in the tempest’s commotion, 

And my heart was warn, and my spirit bright 

As it claim’d communion with worlds of light. _ 


1 swept the lyre toa mirthful tone, 

And woke the fire of days by gone, 

Till the cheek of man wore a ruddier flash, 
And the tear-drop hung on a silken lash 

Lone amid all was the minstrel’s breast, 

Where could his wearied spirit rest? 

For love and passion I lit the warm ray 

While the tide of my being roll’d darkly away— 


I go—I go to a kinder sphere 

Fax from the ciianges that circle us here, — 

I go where the things that I’ve dreamt of lie, 
Toa cloudless home in the bright blue sky. 
Away! away! I scorn the call 

That bids me back to your festal hall— 

My hand is weak or: the quivering string 

For the minstrel’s spirit has spread its wing, 
And its visions are bright and its pinions free 
As it rushes in light to eternity. 


* The roof of many of the apartments of the Taurid pa- 
lace were decorated with golden stars.— Bowring. 


BYRON. 


The refusal of the Dean of Westminster, assisted by the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, to permit a monument to be erected to 
Lord Byron in Westminster Abbey, may vie, in the genuine 
spirit of vandalism, with the imprisonment of Copernicus for 
discovering that the earth was round, or with the petty spite of 
the Inquisition which burns the books whose contents are writ- 
ten upon men’s minds by the living pen of intellectual inspira- 
tion. Petty agents of hate, not injury, to the names of Byron, 
you cannot deprive him of a particle of his fame; his works 
will live when all the monuments of those ancient ruins, tegeth- 
er with the pile which covers them, will crumble-into ungath- 
erableatoms! But what is your defence for your own conduct, 
and the theme of your accusation against Byrou? You cannot 
strip him of “the strength, the pathos, and the occasional (mark 
that) sublimity of his poetry,” and “‘of his extraordinary dis- 
crimination of character’’—of these you will not deprive him. 
Did you deny him, in truth, genius of the first order, you would 
outrage the common sense of mankind, and leave your phillip- 
ics without readers—but you seize on the prejudices of a par- 
ticular class (the religious) as a cover to fulminate your barba- 
rous decrees. Had i Byron been one of those who invent- 
ed and published organised systems of infidelity, he could not 
have been dealt with with more severity; but what is the evi- 
dence that he did this, or aught like it? Nota vestige of proof 
appears in his works, and you will surely not impose posthu- 
mous forgeries upon the world. You have no evidence of his 
disbelief of the Scriptures, but what inference and silence fur- 
nish. Reverend prelates! you retain within the pale of your 
benedictions and funeral rites, a Swift and a Sterne, men who 
uttered more downright obscenity than Byron ever thought or 
could think; and yet you deny monumental honors to the man 
who has distributed your literature into every village of Eu- 
rope, who defended your fame from the encroachment of an 
armor-cased Scott, who, beforefhe (Byron) appeared, mocked 
at and bearded your intellectual chiefs, and almost claimed the 
supremacy of the Island. But thisis notall. If you are sin- 
cere in your pathetic lamentations over the Greeks, and if you 
are, or ever were, the aavocates of that cause, will not the in- 
terference at Missilonghi—the act of his latest days—receem 
his character from the fangs of calumny and misrepresentation? 
Are you not aware, Right Reverends, that some of the most glo- 
rious of mortal men in deeds and station, have been silent up- 
on the subject of Religion? Is it nota matter that lies between 
the great Creator and the conscienee-of the individual? But 
in respect to this interdiction, is not the fame you aim at like 
his who fired the Ephesian Temple? Believe it, Byron will} 
not go down to posterity 


'“Unwept, unhonored and unsung,” 


but when the process of decomposition is completed upon your 


bodies, in despite of your crosiers, your leaden coffins, and 
your how many, separated from this act of 
barbarism, will even recollect your names, and WHO WILI. CHAUNT 
YOUR FAME? GREENE. 


A MOTHER’S FAREWELL TO HER 
‘ WEDDED DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. EMBURY. 

Go, dearest one, my selfish love shall never pale thy cheek, 
Not e’en a mother’s fears for thee, will [ in sadness speak; 

Yet how can I with coldness check the burning tears that start? 
Hast thou not turned from me to dwell within another’s heart? 


I think on earlier, brighter days, when first my lip was prest 
Upon thy baby brow whilst thou lay helpless on my breast: 

I fancy still [ see thine eye uplifted to my face, __. 

I hear thy lisping tones, and mark with joy thy childish grace. 


E’en then I knew it would be thus; [ thought e’en in that hour, 
Another would its perfume steal, when I had reared the flower; 
And yet I will not breathe a sigh--how canI dare repine? 

The sorrow that thy mother feels, was suffered once by mine. 


A mother’s love! O, thou know’st not how much of feeling lies 

In those sweet words; the hopes, the fears, the daily strength- 

ening ties; 

Tt lives, ere yet the infant draws its earliest vital breath, 

And a ~, when the mother’s heart chills in the grasp of 
eath. 


Will “— whose fond arms thou seekest thine all of earthly 
bliss, 

E’er feel a love untiring, deep, and free from self as this? 

Ah, no! a husband’s tenderness thy gentle heart may prove; 

But never wilt thou meet again a mother’s holy love. 


My love for thee must ever be fond as in years gone by, 
While to thy heart I shall be like a dream of memory, 
Dearest, farewell: may angel hosts their vigils o’er thee keep— 
How can I speak that fearful word, farewell! and yet not weep? 


IANTHE'S POETRY. 


Among the female writers who have enriched American lite- 
rature with their productions, the authoress of “Guido, and 
other Poems” deserves prominent mention. Were we to mea- 
sure the merits of our poets by assimilating them with the po- 
ets of Great Britain, we should call lanthe the L. E, L. of this 
country. She is characterized by the same flow and melod 
of words, the same tenderness of thought and warmth of fee- 
ling, and the same richness and copiousness of imagery. The 
principal poem of the volume abounds with beauties of a high 
order, and shows that the fair author has a great command of 
language, both as relates to the precise and energetic expres- 
sion of tnought, and as the means of a harmonious and varied 
versification, “though smooth, yet clear; though gentle, yet 
not dull.” The following description of a beautiful maiden 
—— is all that we can copy from the principal poem,— 

uido:-- 


“Yes, she was beautiful—’twas not the glow 

Of simple beauty decked her cheek and brow: 

For on her lofty forehead mind had made’ 

lis visible temple; her thick tresses strayed 

Down on her neck, as if they feared to rest 

On that proud brow, but loved her gentle breast; 

Her eye was dark as midnight, yet as bright 

As if no tear had ever dimmed its light, 

Lovely as love’s first dream were her sweet lipe; 

Sweet as the honey that the wild bee sips 

On famed Hymettus, the pale, pearl-like hue 

Of her soft cheek was fair as if it drew 

its tint from purity; the oval face 

So like some sculptured statue’s classic grace; 
The nobly arching brow; the veined lid, 

’Neath which the full dark eye was scarcely hid.” 


The volume before us consists of a number of poems besides 
the one from which it takes its appellation; and in these the 
reader will find an agreeable variety, both as to subject and 
versification. The style of the accomplished lady author 
changes with her theme, and her language lightly invests her 
thoughts, which shine through it, like flowers through their 
crystal covers, with unobstructed brilliancy and beauty. No- 
thing is more irksome to a reader, than to be trifled with. by 
his author pausing to lay with words, when he should beear- 
nestly engaged with ideas; stringing phrases together in clit- 
tering combinations, instead of shedding on his page the jllu- 
mination of genius. None of this affectation belongsto lanthe: 
it is easy to see that she thinks more than she speaks, and that 
what she speaks she feels—that her wordsare used as vehicles 
of thought, and not crowded in, like empty coaches in a funer- 
al, to lengthen out her metrical file to respectable dimensions, 
Her volume is a rich garden from which we might cull many 
fragrant poetic blossoms and flowers, that could not-fail to de- 
light our readers.—-We ought to add, that the mechanical] ex- 
ecution is uncommonly neat, and reflects great credit on the 
publishers. The volume in. every respect, is deserving of warm 
approval and extensive patronage. The author of such poe- 
MM, cannot conceal herself under the shadow of a name, and 
Mrs. Embury may openly wear the bays that [anthe’s genius 
has won, by effusions that would do credit to, any writer. 


Leggett. 
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their own. 
~~~ The above is from Lavater, and the doctrine is as true as it is 


to say that any man is constitutionally aknave. The educa- 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. | 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1828. 
‘ 


KNAVERY- 


I have often, too often been tempted, at the daily relation] 
of mew knaveries, to despise human nature in every individual, } 
til, on minute anatomy of each trick, [ found that the knave 
was only an enthusiast or momentary fool. This discovery 
of momentary folly, symptoms of which assail the wisest and 
the best, has thrown a great consolatory light on my inquiries 
into man’s moral nature: by this the theorist is enabled to as- 
sign each class and each individual their own peculiar fit of 
vice or folly; and to contract the ludicrous or dismal catalogue. 
with the pleasing one of sentiment and virtue, more properly }) 


peculiar. if we look with the eyes of abhorrence into the 
manifold dishonourable and dishonest actions, which are dai- 
ly and hourly committed throughout the world, and view their 
perpetration with horror, as proceeding from malignity of 
heart or dishonesty of purpose, what a degrading and contemp- 
tuous cpinion must we form of our fellow creatures. But all 
who are knaves, are not so from downright depravity and vil- 
lainy—passion, ignorance and a want of self controul, frequent- 
ly counteract the operations of those who really imagine them- 
selves possessed of rectitude of heart, integrity and honour. 
Many a manisa knave because he cannot help himself. Ma- 
ny an individual will deliberately commit a fraud, which were 
he capable of viewing in the light that others do, he would 
shrink from asan act despicable and debased. The human char- 
acter isacomplete paradox of inconsistencies. One act of an 
individual’s life, will frequently counteract the good opinions 
which his history has afforded for years. Wedonot pretend 


tion, society and habitsof life are altogether accessary in the 
formation of disposition, and as some by these means become 
peculiarly passionate, or otherwise, so will they imbibe hon- 
ourable or dishonourable propensaties with regard to the ma- 
terial points of character. Over this destiny arising from the 
course of human events, man can possibly have no controul 
‘The principles are not in the heart, but are mainly the fruits of 
the fortuitous and uncontroulable circumstances of tife.-- } 
Therefore is it that knavery is as frequently the product of 
folly as of vice. Somebody has said “every knave isa fool,” 
and used as an argument tomake this doctrine good, that soon- 
er or later, knavery redounds with ten fold violence upon it- 
self. An imbecile villain is of all God’s creatures the most 
contemptible. He inevitably foils himself, and is made the 
dupe of his own stratagem. Yet these pitiful wretches are 
certainly deserving of mercy as well as contempt. They are 
a harmless tribe, and the retributive sword of justice should 
rather tremble above than crush them, But speculation upon 
the follies and crimes of human nature is an unpleasant, though 
sometimes a necessary employmeut, and we will conclude this 
article with this noble sentiment, ‘the who is master of the fit- 
test moment to crush hisenemy, and magnanimously neglects 
it, is born to be a conqueror.’” 


LITERARY. 


THE REMEMBER ME. 

This isa delicate Jittle annual, the principal object of which is 
to blend literary amusement with religious instruction. Its de- 
sign is truly praiseworthy, and cannot failto be properly ap- 
preciated among christians. It was published on Monday last 
by Mr. Littell, Chesnut street, by whom we have been favoured 
with a copy. The engravings are all executed with exceeding 
beauty, and although its general appearance is not so highly fin- 
ished as some others which we have previously noticed, still it is 
chastely managed, and published at arate much more moder- 
ate than the others. Among the engravings, “The Grecian 
Mother,” by Hatch, the Tite by Tucker, “Contemplation,” 
and the Cherub,” by Longacre, and the **Mother’s Grave,” by 
Kearney, may be classed with the best efforts of art. The 
“Plain of Marathon” and the ‘Raising of Lazarus,” will add 
another laurel to the wreaths of Cone and Childs. These prints 
are all exceedingly happy and well done. Several writers of 
merit and reputation are among the contributors. We have 
not had ‘eisure to examine minutely, the entire literary depart- 
ment. “The Lost Child,” is an appropriate aud creditable 
performance—“A Contrast,’ by Thos. H. Stockton, is well 

written, some passages of it beautifully, and happily illustrates 
the fundamental principles of the christian religioh.—*Con- 
templation” on the stars, by our friend Willis, we have trans- 


ferved to our last page. It may speak for itself.—*‘Simple 
Annals,” is a fine moral lesson of the deleterius effects of in- 
temperance.—‘*[he Dead Sea,” is well done.--“Christianity in 
Athens,” cannot fail to please most readers, It has some glow- 
ing touches.—‘Friendship,” a fragment, C. W. Thomson is 
smoothly versified, and has a thought or two worth embalm- 
ing in rhythm. ‘The Sacrifice,” isa simple sketch.--‘*To 
Anna,” no great things. ‘Emily Martin,” by the same hand, 
much better, though not so good as “The Contrast.”--** A Che- 
rub,” by G. W. Doane, pretty enough.---“Influence of Early 
Education,” by Mrs, Muzzy---tastefully written, not much ar- 
gument and less power, but considerable interest. Why has 
not this lady written for some of our other annuals. She 
writes sweet poetry, has been much praised, and some of her 
tales are quite creditable. There may be several other contri- 
butions in the work worthy of mention. Doubtless there are, 
This much is oertain; religious instruction is here presented in 
a most enticing shape, and every true philanthrophist should 


|| give the work such encouragement as would ensure its future 


publication, and thereby contribute to advance the truths of 
revealed religion. Most heartily do we commend it to our re- 
ligious friends as well as to those who have not enlisted under 
a sacred banner; it is well worthy the attention of all. .Here- 
after we would ativise the publisher, if the project is feasible, to 
enumerate among his contributors such men as Beecher, Pier- 
pont, Maffit, Bascom and other eminent and gifted divines. 


' Walsh’s Journey, is thus spoken of by the editor of the 
New York Critic. 


““A more interesting, instructive, and agreeable book of trav- 
els, we have seldom perused; and just at this period, when the 
eyes of the world are turned with anxious expectation on the 


of the reader. 


The author is evidently a scholar, and one, the liberality of 
whose sentiments, the extent of whose views, and the unusual 
opportunities of observation which he possessed. qualify him 
in an eminent degree, to give much and correct information in 
reference to the manners, customs, policy, religion, and super- 
stitions of a people, the conduct and character of which have 
been a riddle to the rest of mankind.” 


The Journal of the T'imes.—We are well pleased with this 
publication, only six numbers of which have been jssued at 
Bennington, Vt. Mr. Garrison is evidently a young man, he 
possesses much maturity of judgment and nervous thought. 
His paper should be patronised in the snug little state where 
it is published, and we have no doubt but it will be. Politics, 
however, is a treacherous game, it should b played adroitly, 


“The Genius of Masonry,” by Samuel Knapp, is the title of 


Aor advocating the brotherhood, recently published at Prov- 
idence. 


Among the English literary novelties, we find the following 
advertisements.+“Zillah, a tale of Jerusalem,” by|Horace Smith. 
A new volume of “Tales and Sketches,” by Mr. Grattan. 
“Life in India,’’ a new novel, by au adept. Another, entitled 
“The Protestant.” A volume to be called “Tales of the Great 
St. Bernard,” bya known hand. ‘Rank and Talent,” a ro- 
mance, by a recognized satirical writer. ‘The Disowned,” by 


ration, and the Literary remains of Heury Neele, are in press. 


Frederick S. Hill, Esq. favourably known as a writer, and 
for the first year, as adjunct editor of the Boston Statesman, 
has transferred his services to the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
which paper has been enlarged and improved. On parting 
with Mr. Hill, the editors of the Statesman speak in handsome 


terms of his abilities, and say that the exchange will be more 
conducive to Mr. Hill’s interests. 


Prize Poem.--Mr. Blake, Manager of the Walnut Street 
Theatre, with great liberality offers, one hundred dollars to the 
author of a succ: ssful prize address, to be spoken at the open- 
ing of that edifice on the first of Januaty next. Ladies are par- 
ticularly invited to become coimpetitors, and we trust the suc- 


cessful effort may emanate from the writers of our own meri- 
dian. 


+ 


The editor of the Stonington Telegraph has been compelled 
to suspend the publication of his paper for a season, in conse- 


hy of repeated indisposition by the various members of his 
amily. 


THEATRICAL, 


Miss Rock.--.This charming actress is ‘now performing at 
Arch Street Theatre. She is, in our opinion superior to any 


countries he describes, it offers double claims to the attention ||. 


the authorof Pelham. Mr. Southey has a romance in prepa- 


female who has appeared in gentee! comedy for the last two | 


- 


years, not excepting Miss Kelly. All who witness the perform- 
ance of Miss Rock, concur in awarding her ‘*measureless 
praise * She is full of vivacity and naivette, yet never cou- 
pled with indelicacy. Her singing is exquisite, and she has no 
competitor in this conntry as a performer on the harp or piano. 
Altogether, Miss Rock should prove extremely attractive. In 
hergy.vate character she is amiable and engaging, and as an 
acts, entitled to the warmest commendation, Those who 
visit the theatre during the engagement of this young lady, 
cannot possibly fail to be highly gratified. 


The Chesnut Strce! Company commenced their operations of 
Thursday last to a good house. They were received with ev- 
ident satisfaction. Mr. Cooper was long and rapturously 
cheered, as also was our substantial old favourite Mr. Warren. 
Indeed, most of the performers of merit were handsomely re- 
ceived. The acting was excellent. Cooper looked uncom- 
monly well, and Mrs. Sloman, five years younger. So far 
the company have done very well. Mrs. Knight appeared on 
Monday. She is unrivalled as the “mocking bird squaw,” and 
always prove attractive. 

A new tragedy, entitled “Giordano, in the Florentine Con. 
spiracy,” was to have been performed at the Park Theatre last 
evening. We understand Mr. Lawson of the Circus, is the 
author. Miss Kelly took a benefit at the Park on Monday. 
Mr. Duff took a benefit at the Boston Federal street Theatre 
on Friday, on which occasion, Mrs. Duff appeared as Mrs. Hal- 
ler in the Stranger. Clara Fisher isatthe Tremont. Wallack 
performed Rolla there on Saturday. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Alph,” “Adelbert,” “Derfla,” and several other favours 
shall be attended to soon. 


“Miss Winchester” has our kindest acknowledgements for 
her valuable favours. 


“Miss H. C.S ” of Boston, will also accept our thanks for 
her excellent contributions, 


The gentleman who politely forwarded us a copy of the 
“Memorial” of last year, shall be gratified. His opinion is 
precisely apposite to our own. 


‘«‘Asmodeus” and “Romeo,” will accept our thanks. 
sooner we hear from Peverill the better. 


Couldany of our friends lean us a copy of Miss Landon’s 
productions?—-Silenus is not forgotten. The annuals supply 
us with such choice articles, that we are tolerably saucy with 
correspondents just now. 


MARRIAGES. 

On Wednesday evening, the 22d, ult. by the Rev. James 
Boyd, Mr. Seaton Henry, son of Col. Samuel Loving, to Miss 
Louisa Miller, daughter of Capt. Joseph Montgomery, all of 
Nelson County, Va. : 

OB TUARY. 
have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set--:but all, 
Thou hastall seasons for thine own, oh! death!” | 


Departed this life on the morn of Sunday last, at Marlbor- 
ough Farm, N. J. Miss Hannah Stokes, daughter of Mr. Jacob 
Stokes, of Woodbury, N. J, The deceased was a voung, beau- 
tiful and accomplished female, the admiration of the one sex 
and the pride of the other. Beloved and courted by a numer- 
eus list of friends and relatives; the circumstances of her death 
were peculiarly distressing. On the murning of the day on 
which she died, she conversed with her friends with usual vi- 
vacity, in the bloom of beauty, with gladness in her heart 
and joy upon her countenance. Her dreams were the sunniest 
which this world may kindle in the human bosom, her path 
was bright, and her hopes were full of promise. She knew 
nothing of the storms and tempests which lower around the 
broken hearted---she knew nothing of the burning thoughts that 
pale the cheek of beauty, and dim the brightest eyes. Kind 
words fell from her lips, and kinder thoughts were nourished 
in hersoul. Her path was bright with flowers, and her life had 
been as an unrippled fountain, placid with dreams that are too 
pure forthis world. It was on the morn of Sunday that she 
sat among her similing friends, unfolding to them that cheerfal- 
ness of spirit and goodness of heart, which readered her at once 
an object of love and admiration. Suddenly the tones of her 
voice were lost, the light departed from her eyes, her cheek 
grew pale and cold, and her spirit was with God. Wild 
shrieks rang through the apartment, every heart throbbed with 
agony, and every eye gushed with tears. But all in vain, the 
soul had departed from the body, the gladnessfof that voice was 
for ever hushed, and the form of that fair young girl was elasp- 
ed in the icy arms of«leath. 

‘‘Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north winds breath, 
And stars to set---but all, | 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own oh! ss. 


F. P. 
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THE NOVELIST. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
THE CARIB CACIQUE. 
(Concluded. ] 


The rapid accomplishment of his manceuvre showed ||? 


that Ojeda had not confided inconsiderately in 
his own powers of dissimulation, or the unresisting 
fatuity of Anacaona. ‘The brass in my face, tried 
as itis, would have melted away and exposed my 
Truth and Shame—both of which dwell in loving 
affinity at the bottom of the well of my intentions, 
though my designs are not their children—-had I told 
a gossamer fable to any one but a poor over-weening 
beautiful fool of frailty,” muttered Don Alonzo, as 
he wrapt his war-cloak around him, and threw him- 
self down to hasty and broken slumbers. “I know 
much such another in Grenada, at the glorious cap- 
ture;--she was fool enough to believe me and she 
wears the black veil in St. Mary’s convent now with 
very becoming modesty, and Magdalen repentance— 
Let every young man be a Statesman—a financier 
like Fonseca or my uncle the abbot of Mongader or 
the venerable pontiff Joan——ah! that she-pope held a 
glorious court martial, moral, spirituai and temporal!! 
There is nothing like dissimulation, for—so says the 
maxim of my cousin Clotilda, abbess of the Cistere- 
lans, ‘‘it is better to repent of words than of deeds, to 
be guilty of falsehood, than to fail in a favourite pur- 
suit.” — Well if the fathers and mothers of the church 
make bad laws, why, we, poor devils of the igno- 
rant world, must follow them of course. By St. 
Jago! I will have absolution some time or other, 
if the gold of these silly Indians can purchase it 
not—but—I have forgot my agreement—Ave 
Maria—ah da in perfetuo impanitatem. And the 
promising Don Alonzo was fast asleep, 

At early dawn Ojeda, at the head of his jollying 
and remorseless troop, was pursuing his rapid 
way to the place of rendezvous. Rapacious as the 
Saxons of old, indefatigable as the stone-hearted 
Norman, hypocritical as a priest and sanguinary as 
a Janisary, the young Cavalier led on his eager 
troops to the circumvention of one whom he could 
not subdue—and blushed not to resortto the basest 
artifice against an uncultivated and simple-minded 
savage. He was one of the countless thousands of 
instances wherein subterfuge has been crowned with 
an infamous success; wherein the Spirit of Chivalry, 
as itis termed, has proved itselfto be the Spirit of 
the Damned. Men have always been and always 
will be misled by delusive words. Mind is given to 
few—and still fewer exercise it. Truthis generally 
hateful; and falsehood both convenient and agreeable. 
Accomplishments conceal designs; valour. however 
noble its innocent victim is blindly adored; spend- 
“thrift profusion is called hospitality; and the just com- 
plaint of perishing multitudes, the insolvent rebellion 
of insubordinate villains. On the other hand, few 
can perceive the great glory of the man who stands 
alone inthe naked majestv of his nature, fulfils the 
laws of his country, the counsels of his heart and the 
commands of his God by defending to the last, the 
land of his love from the savage and dominion of the 
spoiler, and consecrates the highest energies and pu- 
rest hopes of life to the welfare of a country, which, 
perhaps, will have neither mercy nor justice on it- 
self. 

Ere Ojeda reached Bonao, his scouts confirmed 
his expectations. On the banks of the Ozema he 
commanded his Briton lieutenant William de Pont 
! Arche to halt without dismounting and await his 
speedy return. Then, taking with him two stron 
and ferocious horsemen, who would not blench for 
pillage from the attack, even of the battlement itself 
of heaven, he advanced to risk once more that con- 
summate address and more than bandit audacity 
which had saved him often in scenes of the most ter- 
rible danger. 

Anacaona, actuated less by any feeling of sorrow 
than by a wild hope of revenge, had thrown herself 
in tears at the feet of Caonabo, and interceded with 
him vehemently to forego his dreadful purposes, ac- 
cept indemnity for all the past, receive the honours 
which the strangers were even now prepared to be- 


stow, and dwell in peace with the Celestial Visitants. 
Wrought upon more by bis earnest love for Anacao- 
na and his speechless grief to behold her thus, than 
by any belief or even hope of their fidelity, the Chief 
of Cibao consented to meet Ojeda and his two com- 
anions, at mid-day on the Vega Real. 

The forests around the Spot were crowded by his 
faithful people who gazed upon Caonabo, as he came 
forward with his brother Manieaotex, with hushed 
emotion and the deepest reverence. Ojeda sprang 
hastily from his war-saddle, and, leading a noble 
stecd, magnificently caparisoned, hurried to meet the 
Chief. An Indian from Guadaloupe was the inter- 
preter. “I am commissioned, noble Cacique, by the 
great Colon, and our yet greater monarch, to show 
you all fitting honour. Accept this war-horse. Let 
there be peace between us.” The stern and awfnl 
features of Caonabo relaxed; he smiled and advanced. 
‘Is there peace?” said he, “and shall there not be war 
hereafter? Youseek gold—take it! You seek land 
—it is before you in abundance, but leave alone a 
free and happy people.”—‘‘We pledge our faith it 
shall be so!—and now noble Cacique! be a king in 
outward appearance as well as inward power’—He 
unfolded a splendid robe tissured with velvet and gold 
and surrounded at the bottom by triple rows of 
hawks’-bells, and girded it closely bya wrought steel 
band around theheaving breast of thechieftam. He 
moved a few steps; and his people shouted at the mu- 
sic of the hawks’-bells. Ojeda bowed before him— 
commended his kingly appearance, and fastened the 
intricate clasps of his collar. A demon smile played 
around the heart of the Spaniard. 

Next a pair of heavy war-boots were thrust upon 
the feet and legs of Caonabo, and, at the invitation 
of Ojeda, he mounted the fleet charger (because 
he could show no sense of fear before his people and 
the Strangers) strong chains encircling the boots, 
were firmly attached to the saddle. Alonzo now 
sprang upon his own steed--and, crying aloud to the 
Aborigines to “behold their king,” started off in a 
small circle around the plain. ‘The immediate ap- 
prehensions of the Indians were dissipated by the 
quick return and evident~delight of Caonabo. He 
rode steadily, though never oni horse-back before, and 
his noble spirit rose with every bound of his noble 
charger. Again Ojeda commenced a-wider circle, 
Caonabo followed, and the ecstatic people shouted. 
Once more they returned at a gallop, and, absorbed 
in the honour rendered to their chief and the novelty 
of the scene before them, the simple multitude in- 
dulged no farther fear, but rendered themselves up 


to unrestrained delight. After breathing their horses, 


while the host threw aside their bows and came near 
to wonder and admire,the horsemen sprang away 
for the third and last time. Histwo first increas- 
ing circles had left Ojeda at liberty now to take 
a wider sweep without suspicion; and long ere the 
deluded subjects of Caonabo were conscious of their 
loss, the captive Chief of Cibao, riding at full speed 
between two armed soldiers, was far beyond all hope 
of escape. In a terrible agony of mind, for which, 
words afford no possible expression, the haughty Ca- 
cique was borne rapidly onin silence to Isabella, Co- 
lumbus and his doom. , 

When brought before the Admiral, he refused to 
answer any questions or give any reason for his hos- 
tility; Ojeda was his captor—to him he would speak 
—for an Indian admires and honours a well-accom- 
plished stratagem. But though at the command of 
Columbus, who was anxious to save him, their eon. 
versations were frequent, yet nothing satisfactory re- 
sulted; “unconditional liberty or death,” said the yn- 


|| forunate chief——“I have lived a warrior and will 


die!” Strictly confined in a narrow, dark, upgnich- 
ed room—he sent his spirit to the hills and foyoht 
with his intrepid brother Manieotex for the freedom 
of Hispaniola. Independent and haughty to the Jast. 
he never swerved from one fixed principle of hatred 
and desired revenge;»the-captive of the usurping 
Strangers; loaded with chains, was the'same ready 
foe as the powerful Cacique of Cibao. 

To glut the eyes of Spain, he was at last put on 
board of the Caravel which bore Columbus home.— 
The Admiral paced the quarter-deck, revolving anx- 


he was “absent, envied and a stranger,” and Caonabo 
sat silent and gloomy in the foreeastle, gnawing the 
bitter bread of captivity. By his side stood a chief- 
tainness of Guadaloupe, who, adoring the character 
of the captive chief, had left her native empire to 
bear him company to a foreign land of bondage.— 
The fountains of their hearts were dry; their country 
had fallen and their dominion passed away. Day by 
day they communed in few emphatic words; Caona- 
bo, worn down by toil and anguish and the hopeless- 
ness of a proud disdaining spirit, was fast following 
the shades of his Algonquin fathers.—Where was 
the bride of his bosom? 

Night fell gloomily upon the boundless billows of 
the Atlantic. The altered Caciqueof the Golde 
Mountains lifted his head from the dale and gazed 
upon the stormy sky. ‘There is evil coming upon 
the Stranger!” said he solemnly. “I see blood rol)- 
ing along my isle of dominion like the wild waves of 
the sea. The time of retribution shall come~and 
the Zemi terribly guard his empire.” But we shall 
not see that time, Caonabo!” said the chieftainness. 

‘And what avails that?” cried the fallen monarch, 
‘ I see the spirits of my fathers in the sky and in tle 
water! I hear the death song of the Algonquins in 
the clouds and the waves. TI have not failed in soul 
—I have borne tillthe last. Sister of a glorious race, 
farewell!” The chiefsunk down as he spoke; bis 
cheek heaved like the ocean; he hoarsely murmured 
again——“farewell!”” His spirit was traversing 1n its 
lofty flight those free and boundless realms where op- 
pression and wrong, captivity and death, can dwell 
no more. 

The chieftainness of Guadalonpe lifted his body in 
her arms—-stepped boldly upon the plunging bows of 
the caravel, and, shrieking like an avenging spirit, 
sprung with it into the billowy seas. The ship pass- 
ed over them—and kept her course for Spain. 

S. L. F. 


THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
No. 15. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
SPRIGHTLINESS. 

We have been repeatedly asked why we do not 
write more sprightly papers, or rather papers of a hn- 
mourous chatacter, such as would excite laughter 
rather than meditation or melancholy. The truth is 
we are at a loss to discover what our friends mean by 
sprightliness. The true definition of the term is hu- 
mour, wit and vivacity. As to the first and secon’, 
we confess there are some doubts as to there beiny 
such ingredients in our composition, and with ™ - 
gard to the last we are acknowledgedly the most 
animated beings whether in colloquy or action among 
our acquaintance. This is not a vain opinion, tor 
with equal candour we say we are not at all witty, 
though at times somewhat pungent and sarcastic. 
But we must drop this cant or receive the imputation 
of egotism. Sprightliness is an excellent character- 
istic, whether it be of composition or conduct. We 
dislike melancholy and ill nature, as much as any cne, 
and in concord with Lavater, think ill of those who 
upbraidingly score up reprehension against every mv- 
ment of harmless indulgence. Hume says with great 
propriety—“let not thy mirth be so extravagant as 
to intoxicate thy mind, nor thy sorrow so heavy as to 
depress thy heart. This world affordeth no good so 
transporting, nor inflicteth any evil so severe, as 
should raise thee far above, or sink thee much be- 
neath the balance of moderation.” This philosopher 
is greatly in favour of a sprightly mode of conduct. 
Chesterfield says ‘‘surliness or moroseness 1s incom- 
patible with politeness” therefore, those who are de- 
sirous to be genteel as well as amiable, should throw 
off the drooping garbs of discontent and complaint for 
the more comely ones of amiability and animation. 
We live in a world where every cup of joy is dregged 
with bitterness—the sunshine of to day will be hid- 
den by the mists of to morrow. The most ordinary 
experience will teach us that there is no happiness 
but that of virtue and disposition. He that knows so 
little of misfortune as to be continually complaining 
at trifles, and desponding at the slightest change in 


iously the designs of his indefatigable enemies while ||the countenance of the fickle goddess, must live lon- 
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ger and iook deeper into the occurrences of this 
world. It isa school where the negligent and the 
careless receive many lashes, but in the language of 
an old writer “time works many miracles and teach- 
es much wisdom.” According to honest Dogberry 
“reading and writing come by nature, but to be a fel- 
low full of pleasantry and sprightliness, is the gift 
of fortune.” A better authority observes; ‘jokes, 
criticisms, bon mots or the like pleasantries of one 
company, will not often bear to be told in another; 
they are frequently local and take their rise from cir- 
cumstances, and will not bear repetition.” It is thus 
with wit and humour, you cannot force it into ex- 
_ istance—it bursts out spontaneously and the effect is 
sudden and momentary. As to punning and similar 
resources for conjuring up a smile, they are contemp- 
tible, and will not be resorted to by one possessing a 
particle of genuine attic salt. But sprightliness ts an 
amiable quality, and worthy of all commendation. 


There is a vast difference however, between one of 


a sprightly temperament, and one given to vulgarity 
and rudeness, particularly among ladies. That sort 
of animation which throws a zest into the female 
character should not be tainted with indelicacy, and 
for afemale to be sprightly and at the same time not 
rude, requires some little restraint upon the natural 
buoyancy of her actions. Above all things a female 
full of amiable vivacity is charming. ‘Tosee her re- 
ceive her company with an air of perfect good nature 
and entertain them with urbanity and cheerfulness, 
never departing from that dignity of character which 
gives a degree of importance to her station, this is in 
the most emphatic sense of the term, highly laudito- 
ry. The man of business also, is happily benefitted 
by sprightliness. The store keeper can better en- 
tertain his customers through the medium of this 
quality, as the professional character can better please 
lis patrons by a vivacious intelligence. 1n short we 
know of no individual in the different spheres and 
classes of life but sprightliness is an additional happy 
trait of disposition. “There is a certain magic in 
genuine honesty and sprightliness which tinctures 
and invests with fragrance whatever comes within its 
sphere; it embalms with odour the insipid, and sheds 
perfume on rankness; struck with the unexpected 
emanation, you are sometimes tempted to ask of some, 
from whence they come,” but wait until the sun 
beams of vivacity have departed, and all the old im- 
purities arise strengthened and rendered still more 
obnoxious to the senses. A sprightly writer is al- 
ways to be commended, his thoughts appear io leap 
with a living beauty from his mind, and are capable 
of commendation even when his subject is one of a 
dry and insipid character. Vivacity ina female is as 
a rich flavour to wine, both are capable of being over- 
done, yet exquisite if not permitted to cloy or sour. 
The winter is now approaching, convivial assemblies 
will take place among the young, and characters be 
developed. Many a giddy young creature has lost her 
reputation for delicacy, merely that she poured her 
vivacity forth with a reckless and unagitated spirit. 
The malicious are given to censure and the envious 
to reproach invidiously. We love and admire wo- 
man as a being glorious and beautiful in her native 
innocence, but ruined as a fallen angel, when defiled 
by passionate outpourings of a treacherous heart, or 
the withering blight of a polluted reputation. We 
wouid gladly lay down our life to wash away the 
stain that sullies the lustre of many a beings name, 
whom the unhallowed lips of calumny have sullied. 
But it cannot be, and again we say to our fair read- 
ers, whose advocate we are, beware that in the midst 
ofthe festive throng, and when glad young hearts 
are beating with their freshest pulses, beware that ye 
are wot led away in the excitement of the moment to 
coynmit aught that Diana would blush for. 

Romeo. 
THE WANDERING WEAN. 

A sing@lar and interesting occurrence took place 
in Qeen street last week. A respectable woman, 
who resides there, having left her child,an infant two 
years of age, to play about the door till she attended 
to some household duties, went when she was disen- 
gaged to look for her charge. The urchin could 
barely crawl, and she expected to find him at the 
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door cheek. There, however, it was not, and the 
mother, in considerable alarm, called on several neigh- 
bours, to inquire if they had seen her child. Noone 
had seen it; and, as a considerable time had now 
elapsed in making fruitless enquires, the anxiety and 
fears of the poor woman became proportionally aug- 
mented. Parents only can judge of her feelings when 
no trace of her child could be found. The neigh- 
bours kindly assisted in making strict inquisition in 
every well, pig-stye, hen-roost, or out-of-the-way cor- 
ner, for the wandered wean. He was, however. no 
where to be found, and, as a last, recourse, they then 
resolved that the bell should be sent through the 
town. Inthe mean time the mother, in a state bor- 
dering on distraction, went into her own house to 
rummage again every hole and bunker, bed and cup- 
board. While thus employed one of her sympathiz- 
ing friends happened to cast her eyes to the gable of 
a neighbouring house, and there, with surprise and 
horror, discovered the lost child perched on a ladder, 
and within a few steps of its very top, apparently 
quite delighted with its state of exaltation. A lady 
endeavoured to induce the ambitious mite to come 
down; but no, it shook its head, and sat fast. She 
then tried to go up the ladder, but half up, her head 
grew giddy, and she was obliged to descend without 
accomplishing her object.—The mother by this time 
was informed that her child was found, but her feel- 
ings may be more easily guessed than described when 
she saw its danger. ‘The ladder was long enough to 
reach the eaves of a three story house, and withia 
four steps of it was her child, holding firmly by one 
of the bars, and looking quite complacently on the fa- 
ces below. With trembling steps the agitated mo- 
ther cautiously ascended the ladder, but when within 
arm’s length of her infant, and on the pont of laying 
hold of him,he, as ifto mock the agony of his parent, 
clambered up the remaining steps, and straddling 
across the topmost bar, held out his little hands and 
smiled, as if proud of his daring feat. The mother 
at last fuided the object of her fears and affections to 
her fond bosom, and descended with her precious 
burthen in safety, shedding tears of gratitude and 
breathing a heartfelt prayer tothat providence which 
had so miraculously preserved her dear little pet.— 


MY SCRAP BOOK. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Beware of those who on a short acquaintance, 
make you a tender of their friendship, andseem to 
place a confidence in you; ’tis ten to oue but they de- 
ceive and betray you; however, do not rudely reject 
them upon such a supposition; you may be civil to 
them, though do not entrust them. Silly men are 
apt to solicit your friendship and unbosom themselves 
upon the first acquaintance; such a friend cannot be 
worth having,their friendship being as slender as 
their understanding; and if they proffer their friend- 
ship with a design to make a property of you, they 
are dangerous acquaintance indeed. Not but the lit- 
tle friendship of the weak may be of some use to you, 
if you do not return the compliment; and it may not 
be amiss to seem to accept those of designing men, 
keeping them, as it were, in play, that they may not 
be open enemies; for their enmity is the next dan- 
serous thing to their friendship. We may certainly 
hold their vices in abhorrence, without being marked 
out as their personal enemy. The general rule is to 
have a real.reserve with almost every one, and a 


seeming reserve with alinost no one: for itis very dis- 
gusting to seem reserved, and very dangerous not to 
beso. Few observe the true medium. Many are 
ridiculously mysterious upon trifles, and many indis- 
creetly communicative of all they know. 


SONNET TO AMBITION. 


Licht of the noble mind! the proud of earth 
| ave ever breathed to thee their matin song; 

And lofty hearts have mingled in the throng 
That gazed entranced upon thy brightness. Worth 
To thee a minister hath been; and birth 

No heritage hath claimed; the student’s lore— 

The poet’s verse—for thee their visions soar! 
Thy beams may gild a throne, or peasant’s hearth: | 


Fond worshippers have followed o’er the wave, 
.And watched thy rays, as mariners the sun: 
Danger hath stood upon the battlement 
Where rushed thy votary with his banner rent-- . 
Yet pressed he on, till victory’s meed was won, 
In wreaths upon his brow, or glory on his grave! 


ALCHEMY. 

“Modern chemistry is not without a hope, not to 
sayva certainty, of verifying the golden visions of the 
alcymists. Dr. Dertanner, of Gottingen, has lately 
adventured the following prophecy;—In the nine- 
teenth century the transmutation of metals wil] be 
generally known and practised. Every chemist and 
every artist will make gold; kitchen materials wil] be 
of silver, and even gold, will contribute more than 


‘any thing else to prolong life, poisoned at present by 


the oxydes of copper, lead, and iron which we daily 
swallow with our food.’ This sublime chemist, 
though he does not venture to predict that universal 
elixir, which is to prolong life at pleasure, yet ap- 
proximates to it. A chemical friend observed, that 
‘the metals seem to be composite bodies, which na- 
ture is perpetually preparing; and it may be reserved 
for the future researches of science to trace and per- 
haps to imitate, some of these curious operations.” ’ 


FAME, 
The tree of fame is mortal! though it rear 
Its top amid the heavens, its roots still creep 
Within the earth; and storms shall one day sweep 
It from its place, or latent canker, year 
By year the heart consume--till weak and sere, 
It falls by its own weight. Vainly we steep 
It with our tears, and fondly hope to reap 
A golden fruitage. Yet, if fate severe © 
Might spare it, and (this feverish being spent) 
A sort of after life throughout all time 
By it we might enjoy—would this content? 
A tree there is that flourishes sublime, 
Whose branches are with fruit immortal bent; 
Who eat, shall live, indeed---and in a nobler clime? 


CHANCE. 

Chance is the prime minister of fortune, and exe- 
cutes whatever that blind divinity decrees with res- 
pect to mortals. It flies as swift as thought, and 
comes as unexpectedly as the thief by night. It 
sometimes suddenly raises us to honours, for which 
we should have never presumed to hope; and at oth- 
er times, hurls us from the summit of prosperity, into 
the gulf of irrevocable ruin. It sometimes suddenly 
presents occasions, which according to the use we 


make of them, decide our happiness or misery for the 
rest of our lives. 


EPITAPHS.- 

The last vanities of men are their epitaphs, and 
are often a surer proof of their pride of the living, 
than of the virtuesofthedeac. It should seem from 
hence, that falsity is so inseparately united to man, 
that it accompanies him even to the tomb, and tri- 
umphs over his ashes. The expense attending mon- 
umental erections is often only with a view to give 
credit to imposition; and eulogiums which are engra- 
ved on marble in honour of the deceased, are too of- 
ten only a portrait of what we would wish they had 
resembled, rather than a faithful picture of what they 
had been. 


STANZAS. 
BY MISS AKIN. 
The Roman they say wore the dark leaf of glory 
To cover the blight on his brow, 
For some dreary morrow the laurel we'll borrow, 
But rosebuds are lovelier now. 
And should Time steal by with a frown anda sigh, 
And tell us of fleeting hours, 
We'll bathe his old form where the wine gushes warm, 
And bury his glass in flowers. 


RELIGION. 

As a particular religious, or rather tenets in reli- 
gion, men are generally warm in them, from one of 
these two resons, viz. tenderness of conscience, or a 
or a high sense of their own judgments. Men of 
plain parts, and honest dispositions, look on salvation 
as too serious a thing to be jested with: a polite man 
therefore will bec autious of offending upon that head 
because he knows it will givethe person to whom he 
speaks pain; a thing ever oppiste to the character of 


| 


a polished philosopher. 
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